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INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, ETC. 
On the Brain and Nervous System, through the 
Medium of the Passions. 

Civic life, by rendering the senses more ac- 
ute, makes the passions more ungovernable 
than in rural retirement. In congregated 
masses of society, every kind of food for the 

ions is not only superabundant in quan- 
tity, but of the -most stimulating quality. 
Hence, among a very considerable class in 
the upper walk of life, we find an unnatural 
and insalutary degree of excitement, kept up 
in the brain and nervous system from this 
prolific source. The extentofinjury which 
our health sustains in this way is beyond all 
caleulation! Plato believed, that ‘omnia || 
corporis mala ab anima procedere ;’ ‘ all dis- |. 
eases of the body proceeded from the mind, 
or soul,’ and certainly a great proportion of 
them do! Here we cannot fail to perceive 
the great analogy which obtains between 
the state of the digestive organs and that of 
the nervous system, in civic and luxurious 
life. The one is over excited by too much 
and too stimulating food ; the other, by ex- 
cess in the passions. The derangements 
resulting from each set of causes act and re- 
act, directly or indirectly, on both systems; 
and thus it is that we never see a morbid 
condition of the nervous system unconnected 
with a similar condition of the digestive or- 
gans, and vice versa. 

The over-action of the principal passions 
on the brain and nerves, closely resembles 
the over-action of food and drink on the 
stomach and other-digestive organs, in many 
minute particulars, and especially by at- 
tracting an undue proportion of blood to the 
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nomena attending the Proteian host_of ner- 
vous diseases, and all the most successful 
methods of treatment attest that their im- 
-mediate seat, or source, is, an unequal dis- , a 
tribution of the blood, and of the sensibility. 

The brain and nerves, becoming more irritt 
ble, from over-excitement by the pass 
their vessels swell with blood, and this 
turgidity causes a constant pressure on, anc 
keeps up a perpetual irritation in the whole 
nervous system. This is a doctrine which 
though deduced from sotnal chanrvafien a 
experience, is far wide of the popular belief, 
and but little diffused in the medical world 
itself, It isof such importance, however, and 
opens out so much better a practice than is 
generally pursued, thgbI shall go somewhat 
into detail, in order to elucidate it. 

Let us single out a few of the more promi- 
inent forms of diseases, affecting the brain 
and nervous sph, is order to investigate 
their nature and treatment. Excepting ma- 
nia, (to which indéed:it often leads,) there 
is no affliction, ih gis class, more terrible 
the sight, or more. igastrous to the human 
| intellect in its consequences, than epilepsy. 
| Now the original seat of this disease may 
be, and usually is, in some organ or part at 
a distance from the head ; for nin® patierits 
out of ten, feel a premonitory souaatign Dp (oad 
ed the Aura Epileptica) areas ‘ 
from the remote part to’ the ram," 
when it arrives, it produces the've 
attack. ‘The seat-of this ‘irritation: 
erally in the liver, digestive*dvgans; 
tal system; but ‘souretimene ite ; 
While this irritation rethains ipits ¢@ 
domicil, the brain and°mérvéas i 
an immunity from distur = byt * 
tunately it has a charactér 6 i 
the irritation of gout, with ~ 
complicated,) and when- frm he 
brain and nervous hn oy son 
posed ; that is, weakened, or ihpaifted, “it © *- > 


their functions, the epileptic ae gS gee 














transferred. from time to tinté, to the 

and spine, when an instantaneous -fush of — 
blood to these parts succeeds, and epileptic: 7 
struggle follows.. Even when a organic 





over-excited parts. The whole of the phe- 





disease of the brain, or spinal” marrow, de- 






















termines epilepsy, it is only when an excess 
of irritation blood accumulates in these 
organs, that the convulsions take place. 
The organic disease must be constantly 


present; yet the epileptic paroxysm only oc- | 
ionally; a convincing proof that | 


curs o¢cas 
the disease depends on a temporary super- 
excitement of the nervous, and turgidity of 
the blood-vessel system. 

This view of the subject leads to most im- 
portant indications in the treatment and pre- 
vention of this afflicting malady. What 


would naturally present itself as the first? | 


Why to search out the seat of the distant ir- 
ritation, which radiates on the brain at in- 
tervals, and endeavor to remove it. If this 
cannot be done, the next object is to fz the 
irtitation there, or in some other unimport- 
ant part. The third indication is to strength- 
en the nervous and intellectual system, by 
avoiding an undue exercise of the passions, 
or strong mental emotions. ‘The fourth, or 

entive indication, is, to lower the fulness 
of the blood vessels, by spare diet and vari- 
ous evacuations. These are the means by 
which I have often succeeded, and by which 
we may often succeed, in lengthening the 
intervals of epileptic attacks, if not of en- 
tirely checking their progress. 

The same reasoning will apply to hyste- 
ria, There is here some local irritation, or 
some local torpor (for opposite extremes 
often uce the same effect) in an organ 
remote from the hea generally in the ute- 
rine system; and when, a@t-any time, the 
irritation shifts its sedi-to the brain, a con- 
gestion of blood in the ,vessels of this organ 

the immediate conseqtience, and the hy- 
sterical paroxysm ensues. The whole far- 
rago of antispasmodic medicines, exhibited 
in this complaint, produce no other effect 
than occasionally to irritate the stomach, 
bowels, or uterine system, and thus recall 
the ‘bigod and irritability from the head. 
These. effects might be induced by much 

“mgre simple and much more permanently 
nteans. 


: ~MAnra ‘is another modification of corpo- 
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of passion, upon trifling occasions, than the 
individual was accustomed to evince, al- 
ways attended with a rush of blood to the’ 
head, which is visible in the face and eyes, 
Every rush of this kind leaves the irritability 
of the brain more acute than before, 
consequently predisposes to a repetition of 
the occurrence. 

In this state the patient may go on for 
years, unsuspicious of the growing evil. At 
length these repeated disturbances of func. 
tion in the intellectual organ, begin to pro- 
duce slight derangements of structure ina 
part of such delicate texture. Then the 
judgment, which was hitherto unimpaired, 
loses its balance, as is evinced by whims, an- 
tipathies, capricious attachments, peculiar. 
ity of opinions, religious enthusiasm, and a 
thousand other slight aberrations from pre 
vious strength of mind. The corporeal de- 
rangement advances. another step; and now 
a window of the soul is shut! a dark spot is 
but too plainly perceptible in the manifesta- 
tion of the mind; an erroneous idea is form- 
ed on some particular subject, and to this 
the patient clings with invincible obstina- 
cy, although perhaps, on all other points, 
the judgment is correct. From. this stage, 
the corporeal disease and the mental hail - 
cination advance, with equal steps, till the 
‘ soul’s dark cottage’ admits not 2 single ray 
of light from without, nor emits a gleam of 
intelligence from within! 

Alack, ’t is he! why he was met even now 

As mad as the vexed sea; singing aloud; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, * 

With harlocs, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow.— Lear. 

In the various stages, from the lowest 
grade of nervous irritability up to raging 
wild insanity, thousands are every day to be 
seen. By far the greater number, however, 
pass through a ‘ feverish existence,’ without 
entering the pale of what is termed ‘ men- 
tal alienation ;’ while many are cut off by 
other and more violent forms of the disease, 
as apoplexy, palsy, &c. 

What is apoplexy or paralysis but a rush 


of blood to the head, either bursting its cham 
nels there, or swelling them to such an ex 
tent as to compress the brain, and abolish 
sense or voluntary motion? What are the 
causes that lead to this event? The same 
which produce the whole catalogue of nere 
ous affections. Too much food and drink, 







“"* sah derangement (for it is strictly and es- 
By gantially «bodily disease) originally agg 
. * “by repeated irfitations and congestions o 

a, hai i thebeed resulting from undue ex- 
ios Of she assions ; stimulating food and 

‘tn coand,* those various causes which 
‘lead toderangentent in the digestive organs, 
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4égeéut, dc. The changes that precede this 
worst of lumay afflictions are always slow, 
and often imperceptible to any but the 
~@iperienced eye of the medical observer. 
How frequently does this cruel enemy ad- 
vance, at first, under the guise of a little 
quickness or irascibility of temper; show- 
ing the increasing morbid sensibility of the 
brain and nerves. Next we see higher gusts 








with too little exercise; too much scope 
the passions, with too little restraint from 
reason or religion ; too many sedentary. hab- 
its of body, with too many anxieties of mind! 
Johnson on Health and Happiness. 


Mad Tailors.—A work published in France, states 
that no less than 751 insane tailors were confined in 
one piace alone; and that on an average, there are 
185 mad tailors in every thousand. Physicians et 
tribute it to their sedentary habits. 
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THE EPILEPSY. 

A lad from a distance writes us as follows; 
—*I have been afflicted eight years with a 
kind of fits which the doctors call epileptic. 
I have tried various means to get cured of 
them but alltono purpose. I have for about. 
one year tried to live on what is called the 
«Graham system,’ but not understanding the 
rules, I am as bad if not worse off than 
when I commenced. I am the son of a 

r widow who depends upon her labor for 
fie daily bread, besides having several smal- 
ler children to support. I am now 17 years 
of age, one half of which time has been 
spent in sickness and sorrow. All that I 
ask is some means provided by which | can 
live.as I ought. I would be willing to give 
all that I could earn to recover my health. 
I have not the means scarcely to go two 
miles.’ 

This is a powerful argument in favor of 
the immediate establishment of an Infirm- 
ary or Hospital conducted on correct physi- 
ological principles, Such an institution has 
been in contemplation for the last few months 
—but no physician has yet been obtained 
to take charge of it. Convenient buildings 
have been offered, and one thousand dollars 
raised towards the salary of the attending 
physician, and there the matter rests for the 


nt. . 

Hoorer, in his Medical Dictionary says, 
‘Epilepsy is a genus of disease in the elass 
Neuroses, and order Spasmi, of Cullen, and 
contains three species. 

1, Epilepsia cerebralis ; attacking sudden- 
ly, without manifest cause, and not preceded 
by any unpleasant sensation, unless perhaps 
some giddiness or dimness of sight. 

2.. Epilepsia sympathica; without mani- 
fest.cause, but preceded by a sensation of 
an aura ascending from 'some part of the 
body to the head. 

3. Epilepsio occasionalis; arising from 
manifest irritation, and ceasing on the re- 
moval of this. It comprehends several vari- 
eties ;—-a. Epilepsia traumatica, arising from 
an injury of the head ; b. Epilepsia a dolore, 
from pain ; .c. Epilepsia verminosa, from the 
irritation of worms ; d. Epilepsia a veneno, 
from poisons; e. Epilepsia ezanthemati- 
ca, from the repulsion of cutaneous erup- 
tions; f. Epilepsia a cruditate ventriculi, 
from erudities of the stemach; g. Epilepsia 
ab inanitione, from debility; h. Epilepsia 
uterina, from hysterical affections ; i. Epi- 
lepsia exénanismo, from onanism, &c. 

Epilepsy attacks by fits, and after a cer- 
tain duration goes off, leaving the person 
most commonly in his usual state ; but some- 
times a considerable degree of stupor and 
weakness remain behind, particularly where 
the disease has frequent recurrences. It is 


oftener met with among children than grown | 
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persons, and boys seem more subject to its 
attacks than girls. Its returns are periodi- 
cal, and its paroxysms commence more fre- 
quently in the night than in the day, being 
somewhat connected with sleep. It is some- 
times counterfeited, in order to extort charity 
or excite compassion. “ 

Epilepsy is properly distinguished inte 
sympathetic and idiopathic, being considered 
as sympathetic, when produced by an affec- 
tion in some other part of the body, such as 
acidities in the stomach, worms, teething, 
&c. as idiopathic when it is a primary dis 
ease, neither dependent on nor proceeding 
from any other. 

The causes which give rise to epilepsy are 
blows, wounds, fractures, and other injuries, 
done to the head by external violence, to- 
gether with lodgments of water in the brain, 
tumors, concretions, and polypi. Violent 
affections of the nervous system, sudden 
frights, fits of passion, great emotions of the 
mind, acute pains in any part, worms in the 
stomach or intestines, teething, the suppres- 
sion of long-accustomed evacuations, teo 
great emptiness or repletion, and poisons re- 
ceived into the bedy, are causes which like 
wise produce epilepsy. Sometimes it is here- 
ditary, and at others it depends on a predis- 
position arising from mobility of the senso- 
rium, which is occasioned either by plethora, 
or a state of debility. 


An attack of epilepsy is now and then 
preceded by a heavy pain in the head, dim- 
ness of sight, noise in the ears, palpitations, 
flatulency in the stomach and i ee 
weariness, and a small degree of stupor, 
and in some cases, there prevails a sense of 
something like a cold vapor or aura 
up to the head ; but it more generall 
pens that the patient falls down 
without much previous notice ; his are 
distorted, or turns so that only the whites of 
them can be seen ;-his fingers are closely 
clenched, and the trunk of his body, par- 


foams at the mouth, and thrusts o 
tongue, which often suffers great inja 
the muscles of the lower jaw pre 
he loses all sense of feeling, and 
quently voids both urine and feos in 
tarily. 4. A, 


ally ; but on coming to himself feefs | 

and exhausted, and retains nét the st 

recollection of what has passed ddting the 
pee 


fit. a 

When the disease arises from’ att herédt- 
tary disposition, or comes on after the age. of 
puberty, or where the fits recur 
and are of long duration, it will be 
difficult to effect a cure ; but when its 
are at an eatly age, and occasioned by worma, 





or any accidental cause, it may in general 


ticularly on one side, is much agitated ; . 
y agtsted; bo 


The spasms abating, he recovers grades” 
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' « brought.us—how may we retrace the way 
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be removed with ease. In some cases, it 
has been entirely carried off by the occur- 
rence of a fever, or by the appearance of a 
cutaneous eruption. It has been known to 
terminate in apoplexy, and in some instan- 
ces to produce a, loss of the powers of the 
mind, and to bring on idiotism. 





WHAT.IS TEMPERANCE? 
Temperance, to extend the term to both 
eating and drinking, is the use, in proper 
quantity, of such meats and drinks as the 


Creator designed for the sustenance of the | 


human constitution. Let this definition be 
. fixed in our minds. We can find none that 
is more satisfactory, either for conclusive- 
ness or convenience. He who created and 
organized the wondrous machinery of hu- 
man life, knows what is necessary to sup- 
rtand propel that machinery. He who 
ighted up, at first, the lamp of life, knows 
what is necessary to feed and sustain the 
vital lame. He would not form such ma- 
chinery without providing the necessary 
means for its operation ; He would not light 
up such a lamp, without furnishing therefor, 
and adapting thereunto, that which is neces- 
sary for its support. 

We are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
And the knowledge of what would be neces- 
sary for the support of our lives, in the form | 
of meats and drinks, must pertain to God 
alone, until he himself instruct us in these 











great matters. No wisdom of man himself, 
would be adequate tothe adaptation to our | 
systems, of proper nutriment—of such as! 
would fully nourish life, afd which should 
contain nothing detrimental to vitality and 
health. Man could not know this without 
instruction from his Maker. And does his 
Maker instruct him? Yes. He instructed 
Adam, the head of the whole human family, 
when he placed him in the garden of Eden. 
But Adam himself adhered not to the in- 
structions of our Maker; and his posterity, 
for thousands of years since, have been wan- 
dering into the regions of Intemperance, in 
both eating and drinking,—how then may 
we, who have been led far away into these 
wilds, into which the unrestrained appetite 
and the inventions of many generations have 


to the fair fields and pure fountains of Tem- 
perspice 1 * Will God instruct us? Yes; 


e leayes us not without means of know- 








ledge imghings so important. He instructs us 
in his written word; He spreads out for our 
reading, the volume of Nature; and to us 
are afforded the teachings and admonitions 
furnished by the experience of thousands of 

enerations. He gives us reason sufficient, 
if faithfully exercised, for drawing from these 
sources a sure knowledge of what the Crea- 
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life. To these sources we shall resort in all 
our researches for ‘Temperance Truth; and 
the results of these researches shall be pre. 
sented in the Mirror. 

We were much gratified to find the above article 
in the Temperance Mirror, published in Dover, N. 
H. edited by Elder E. Mack. We will refer the ed. 
itor to a single text to commence with. 


* And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat, Gen. i. 9. 


A NEW THEORY. 

The Medical and Surgical Journal for 

Sep. 20, has a long article on ‘ ANIMAL Mag. 
netism.’ ‘The writer says,—‘ The evidence 
in favor of Animal Magnetism accumulates 
on all hands. Events, which have lately 
transpired in a neighboring city, leave to 
ridicule no excuse to amuse herself with 
facts, which reason cannot comprehend 
Though it is the professed object of the 
writer to explain the phenomena of clair- 
voyance in somnambulism, yet it is evident 
he makes that singular affection but the 
occasion for the anouncement of a theory, 
which, supposing organized beings to be 
situated between two mediums highly dense 
and elastic, and at the same time jnvisible, 
accounts for all the diversity of form as well 
as function they exhibit. The principle of 
life is, as he conceives, a species of polarity, 
which prevents the two fluids from uniting 
while it exists; and all the internal move- 
ments of the body, caused, first, by the 
disturbance of the equilibrium, serve to 
increase the preponderance of that within 
over that without, while its employment in 
the ‘functional acts serves to dissipate it. 
The different periods of life constitute differ- 
ent grades of habitual positive excitement 
through the system at large, and death is the 
mere restoration of the equilibrium. 
* Whatever may be the fate of the theory,’ 
says the editor of the Medical Journal, ‘ our 
personal knowledge of the writer enables us 
to predict that it will be sustained bys 
weight of argument and force of illustration 
which are seldom met with in the support of 
groundless hypotheses.’ 








CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The consumption of tobacco in Great 
Britain is very great—indeed the quantity 
consumed is almost incredible. The morbid 
propensity of the people to make use of this 
poisonous weed, furnishes the government 
with an important branch of revenue—and 
very justly—-if people will use tobacco, 
which cannot be classed among the neces 
saries of life, let them pay for it. It is 
ascertained that in Ireland alone, during 








tor designed for the sustenance of human 





the year 1835, the revenue derived from 
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tobacco amounted to £726,009; and it has 
been proved by Parliamentary papers that 
three-fourths of the consumption in Ireiand 
is supplied by smuggling! It is estimated 
that about 13,000,000 pounds of tobacco are 
smuggled into Great Britain annually—not- 
withstanding the great and extensive efforts 
made to prevent it. The charge annually 
incurred for the Preventive Service, Coast 
guard, &c., to prevent smuggling, being 
£8,000,000 per annum. The whole duty 
oer into the treasury on tobacco from the 

nited Kingdom in the year 1835, was 
£3,290,654. The whole consumption of to- 
bacco in Great Britain and Ireland is equal 
to 46,000,000 pounds annually ! 





~ WHAT IS THIRST? 

When, by the many demands made by 
the system upon the fluids of our bodies, 
for its needful supplies and expenditures, 
their vessels become depleted and their re- 
maining contents thickened, and perhaps, 
from want of proper dilution, acrimonious 
and their particles unsheathed and the tis- 
sues unlubricated, a general irritation of the 
system is the consequence and the attendant 
sensation of thirst calls, in language not to 
be misunderstood, for the needful relief. 
Obeying the dictates of this monitor, the 
undepraved appetite, some bland, cooling 
fluid is sought, which, through the stomach, 
is quickly conveyed into the circulation, all 
the wants and uncomfortable sensations of 
the body, in this respect, are at once remov- 
ed. Drinks then, to fulfil their proper and 
necessary end, must possess the qualities 
which adapt them to the nature of our fluids 
and the elements of which those fluids are 
composed, or in other words, they should be 
just such as our Author and Providence de- 
signed and provided for our use. Elder E. 
Mack. 





THE DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
Extract of a Letter dated Buffalo, Sept. 20, 1887. 


Resrecrep Sir,—In addressing you I 
feel constrained to add my testimony to the 
beneficial effects of the Graham system of 
living. Were it not for this, I have little 
doubt my life would have been cut short 
months ago. About three years since, I 
was reduced very low by the dyspepsia, and 
was a mere skeleton, Having adopted this 
system by degrees, my health improved in 
proportion as I restricted myself. Having 
experienced so much benefit myself I feel 
disposed to extend the like benefits to oth- 
ers. But I find mankind love their palates 
better than health. The fact is they will 
not see; and if perchance the evidence is 
overwhelming, they have not conscience 
enough to act. I know of those who would 
be very active as christians, were it not for 
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the stimulus of tea and coffee. It makes 
them nervous, and irritable, impairs their 
christian influence and throws stumbling 
blocks in the way of the impenitent, be- 
sides it wastes their health and strength, so 
that they have not sufficient energy to labor 
for the good of their fellow .men. My soul 
is pained as I witness, day by day, the intem- 
perance of the professed followers of Christ. 
I have often been interested in reading ex- 
periments on St. Martin, and much desired 
that the Physiological Society might avail 
themselves of his time, for it has ared 
to me that much information might be gath- 
ered by those who understand the subject of 
Physiology thoroughly, in making experi- 
ments on him. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

The Subscribers having been appointed 
by the Council of the American Physiolog- 
ical Society in Boston, a Committee for the 
purpose of procuring for members of said 
society, a supply of the very best of those 
articles which enter into their diet, such as 
grain and the various kinds of bread stuffs, 
together with rice, tapioca and sago, garden 
vegetables, peas, beans, potatoes, squashes, 
pumpkins, cabbages, &c. with apples, pears, 
peaches and other fruits, hereby give notice 
that they are ready to receive samples of 
the above articles in all their variety for the 
inspection of said members. Preference will, 
however, be given to articles raised on phy- 
siological principles ; they must be raised on 
a pure, unadulterated soil, properly adapt- 
ed to productions the most perfect in their 
kinds, without the -aid of any unnatural or 
artificial process by which they may become 
the procuring cause of many of the diseases 
which afflict mankind. An objection will 
also be made to such articles as are raised 
on lands unfavorable to their reaching ma- 
turity before their growth is checked by early 
frosts or cold weather. , 

Samples of the above articles may be di- 
rected to and left in the care of Nathaniel 
Perry, Fayette Court (near Boylston Mar- 
ket) where they will be taken care of for 
the benefit of those who:send them, as well 
as for the members of the society, and others 
who may wish to purchase them, Each 

arcel must have a label attached to it, Hav- 
ing on it the owner’s name, place of resi- 
dence, and the price, also'the pr at which 
a given quantity will be delivéred at any 
part of the city. 


Narnanret Perry, et 
Davi CamMBELL,. Committee. - 








Longevity —Mr. Shillitoe, of Tottenham, near 
London, died a few months since, aged 88, having 
been 34 years a te-totaller; tetotallism is i 
effectually in London; the British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society languishes and will continue to do 
so until they adopt our life-giving principle. 
























DR. LAMBE’S CASE—PODAGRA ANTONICA. 
Concluded from p. 200. 


If it be thought, that if a cure were possible by 
this method of treatment, it ought surely to be effect- 


ed im the long period of seven years and a half; let it, 
on the other hand, be considered how long there had 
been signs of the formation of this disease, before it 


had arrived at that degree of severity, which enforc- 
es attention, and éxcites apprehensiun. I have shown, 
from the tenderness of the forehead, that there exist- 
ed a morbid predisposition in these parts in the eighth 
or ninth year of life. It is clear enough, likewise, 
from the dizziness and heat about the head, which I 
have mentioned, that some morbid change had taken 

lace nine or ten years before these pains came on. 

t cannot be thought strange or unnatural, if it should 
be proved, that wholly to eradicate these symptoms 
requifes some such time, as from the appearance of 
the first unequivocal signs of disease having taken 
place. : 

But though these pains still recur in a trifling de- 
gree, the relief given to the brain in general, has 
been decided and most essential. It has appeared in 
an increased sensibility of all the organs, particularly 
of the senses, the touch, the taste, and the sight; in 
greater muscular activity; in greater freedom and 
strength of respiration; greater freedom of all the se- 
eretions; and in increased intellectual power. It 
has been extended to the night as much as to the 
day. The sleep is more tranquil, less disturbed by 
dreams, and more refreshing. Less sleep upon the 
whole appears to be required. But the loss of quan- 
tity is more than compensated by its being sound and 
uninterrupted. 

In about three years that vibratory motion of visi- 

ble objects was either gone, or hardly perceptible. 
The impression of light is no longer painful ; the eye 
rather courts than avoids it. The ear has received a 
corresponding benefit. Sounds had become oppres- 
sive to’ him: the noises of children had in particular 
become irksome. But this morbid feeling has whol- 
ly vanished. -He is much more patient of the chang- 
es of the atmosphere, bat particularly of the cold. 
He had been clothed, both in summer and winter in 
flannels. Buthe has been enabled to quit them 
“without injary. Flannel drawers, and flannel lin- 
séugs to the coat sleeves, during the wiater months, 
‘in all that he has retained. Wet clothes or wet feet 
are no longer objects of terror. They cause no in- 
jory worth regarding. 

About the same time, the burning heat of the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet went away. 
‘The skin, which had been parched and dry, became 
moist and perspirable. The tongue, which had been 
habitually foul, became clean. The saliva lost all 
clamminess and viscidity; and the secretion by the 
kidneys was much increased, though the quantity of 
‘watery fluids taken into the stomach was, at the 
game time, greatly diminished. 
phen paca symptoms continued to be 

: ly very o ive during the second year, 
pasticularly during the earlier part of it ; but they 
afterwards very sensibly declined ; and at present he 
enjoys more uniform and regular spirits, than he 
thad done for many years upon mixed diet. 

From the whole of these facts it follows, that all 
the organs, and indeed every fibre of the body is 
simultaneously affected by the matters habitually 
conveyed into the stomach: and that it is the incon- 
gruity of these matters to the system, which grad- 
ually forms that morbid diathesis, which exists alike, 
both in apparerft health and in disease. 1 might il- 
lustrate this fact still more minutely by observations 
‘onthe teeth, on the hair, and on the skin. I might 
show, that by a steady attention to regimen the skin 
-of the palms of the hand, or between the toes, be- 
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comes of a firmer and stronger texture; that even a 
corn upon the toe, which had for twenty years and 
upwards been growing more fixed, firm, and deep, 
had, first, its habitudes altered ; and finally, was 
softened and disappeared: but perhaps ray 2° has 
been said already to give a pretty clear idea, both of 
the kind of change introduced into the habit by diet, 
and of the extent to which it may be carried. 

I proceed, therefore, to relate some new pheno- 
mena which took place during the course of this reg- 
imen ; which afe both curious in themselves, and 
lead to important conclusions. 

I have said that, atthe age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four, the subject of this case was liable to 

dden la ; which were thought by a gen- 
tleman much experienced in gout, from having been 
himself a great sufferer, to portend that disease. 

These Jamenesses disappeared and were no more 
thought of, certainly before the twenty-sixth or twen- 
ty-seventh year. Neither did any thing like a gouty 
affection of the limbs appear, when the stomach and 
bowels were so much relieved by the use of the pure 
water. But he had not confined himself to vegeta- 
bles for two months, before he began to have slight - 
pains in the feet. In the course of the year these 
pains much increased: they became was | and beat- 
ing, but of short duration, and unattended by any 
swelling or discoloration. Towards the close of the 
second year (1807,) the determination to the ‘feet 
was still stronger ; there were about that time fre- 
quent violent pains through the ankles and metatar- 
sal bones: they were internal but sudden, like the in- 
fliction of a blow; he used to say, it was as if his 
feet had been struck with a sledge-hammer: there 
were also sudden twinges through the toes so sharp 
as to oblige him suddenly to raise his foot from the 
ground. In the course of the third year he became 
lame in one of his feet for two or three months. He 
was accustomed to awake in the morning without 
any lameness; but before he could dress himself the 
lameness would come on, and remain for an hotr or 
two, after which it went off, and he could walk pet- 
fectly well for the rest of the day. There was red- 
ness and slight tumefaction upon the upper part of 
the foot, over the seat of the disease. During the 
whole of the succeeding winter, though the beating 
pains of the feet were much diminished in violence, 
the gouty affection was more. firmly settled im the 
feet. One of the little toes was so co: paia- . 
ful, that for many months of this winter and the en- 
suing spring, the pressure, even of the bedclothes 
was painful. Fora year and a half longer he had 
almost constantly some gouty pains of the toes, and - 
frequent fits of lameness. ‘The last time that this oc- 
curred was in August, 1810, when for one evening 
he was so lame, as not to be able to walk freely 
without support. 

This happened when he had continued the vegeta- 
ble regimen four years and a half. Here again then 
let us pause for a moment and consider the obvious 
deductions from these facts. 

I shall confine myself to four observations. 

Ist. It is clear that these pains of the extremities 
were essentially the same affection as had appeared 
in the early part of life. The cause of their disap- 
pearing about the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
year must have been the shifting or concentration of 
diseased action upon the internal and more import- 
ant organs, the stomach and the brain, When these 
became relieved by the vegetable regimen, the ex- 





trémities became again affected. Disease, 
fore, though seated in different ns, may be the 
same in kind: and we may conclude, that it is the 


property of this regimen, and in particular of the 
vegetable diet, to transfer diseased action from the 








viscera to the exterior parts.of the body ; from the 














central parts of the system to the periphery. Vege- | 
table diet has often been ay with causing cuta- 
neous diseases; in common language, they are, in 
these cases, said to proceed from poorness of blood. | 
In a degree the change is probably just; and the ob- | 
servation I have just made may give us some in-— 
sight into the cause of it. But this charge, instead 
of being a just cause of reproach, is a proof of the | 
superior salubrity of vegetable diet. Cutaneous erup- 
tions appear, because disease is translated from the | 
internal organs to the skin. 
2d. ‘There was an interval of fifteen or sixteen | 
years from the disappearance of these pains, in con- | 
sequence of the gradual changes introduced into the | 
system by the use of animal food, and their being | 
brought back again by the vegetable regimen. Now | 
during all this number of years there was neither in- | 
flammation, pain, tenderness, nor any other exter- | 
nal sign of there being any disease of these extrem- | 
ities. But from the changes which took place as | 
soon as the vegetable regimen was adopted, it is clear | 
that they were really diseased at this period, - and | 
had been so during the whole interval of fifteen or, 
sixteen years. Disease should be considered, there- | 
fore, not so much as an obvious change in the tex- | 
tare of parts, which is either visible or tangible, 48 | 
a change in the inherent powers, which belong to the 
part as a living substance. The more palpable 
changes, which constitute the symptoms of disease» 
ann ten caliedasade of the previous and impercepti- | 
ble changes which have taken place in the vital pow- | 
ers of the part. The inherent vitality of a part, that | 
which distinguishes every portion of the living body | 
from dead matter, may be, and often is on ex. | 
inguished, when there is no such change of struc- | 
tur8, as can be readily detected by the senses. 
2d. As, in the affection of the head, paroxysms, 
the very same kind, but differing’ in intensity, con- || 
tinued to recur, even for years after animal food had 
been discontinued, it must follow, that whatever was | 
the proximate cause of the paroxysms under the 
mixed regimen, the same continued to be the proxi- |) 
mate cause under the vegetable regimen. If there- || 
fore there was increased vascular action in the brain, || 
or in its appendages, when these paroxysms first took | 
place, and forming the foundation of them, the same i! 
increased action, that is to say, the same in kind, but | 
not in degree, has continued for a course of many | 
= under a diet of vegetables alone. We see then i 
ow ill founded is the notion, that inanition and loss | 
of power is induced by a vegetable diet. in fact, all 
the observations that have been made, have shown 
the very reverse to be the truth. Symptoms of plen- 
itude and oppression have continued in considerable 
force for at least five years. And the consequence of | 
this Peculiar Regimen has been an increase of 
strength and power, and not a diminution. In the 
subject of this case, the pulse, which may be deemed, 
penne best index of the condition of all the other 
unctions, is at present much more full and strong, 
than under the use of animal food. 
fectly calm and regular. 
4th. We may, from the circumstances of this 
case, form something like an estimate of the time 
during which the obvious effects of animal diet will 
remain in the system. Jn the instance before us, 
there was a gouty affection, of strength or intensity 
sufficient to produce lameness, after the animal food 
and every other matter which co-operates to produce 
such a disease, had been discontinued four years and 
a half. I said therefore to myself, if this degree of 
disease can remain fout- years and a half, supposing 
the intensity of the diseased condition to continue 
uniformly to decline at the same rate, .we ought still 
to expect some slight vestiges of the original affec- 
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tion at double the distance of time, or at the end of 
nine years. It is obviously improper to transfer this 


precise regult to any other case whatever: 
must be judged by its own pro 
cumstances, But a similar e of reasoning, and a 
probable anticipation of future events, may, I con- 
ceive, be applied to any case whatever, according to 
the phenomena which it presents, 

To finish, therefore, this long ae€ount:—After four 
years and a half, the gouty affection still continued, 
but its strength became so much diminished, that the 
lameness never again appeared. Sometimes. there 


|| has been a slight stiffness of the heel; sometimes 


of them 
1812) 


pains of the toes, with redness and soreness 
all. Through the whole of the seventh year 
there was a stiffness and some pain of the left knee, 
But finally, in the eighth year, he whole of these ex- 
ternal pains have disappeared, with the exception of 
that trifling affection of the head which has been 
mentioned. ; 

Nor has this gouty disorder been the only external 
disease, which may be said to have been induced by 
the vegetable regimen. Formerly he hardly knew 
(as has been said) what it was to have a cough or a 
cold : the stomach or bowels were on all occasions 
of exposure the principal sufferers. But at the end 
of the second year of the vegetable regimen, he had 
angina, infinitely more severe than he had ever suffer- 
ed before. The attempt of swallowing was 

ony. He has since had many severe co and 
colds, attended with much defluxion. There has, 
been also much itching on the surface of the body ; 
particularly on the head, the hams, and the legs. But 
to compensate for these trifling evils, now the stom- 
ach and bowels never suffer. 

And as to the general state of health it has uni- 
formly and regularly improved ; and more obviously 
since the fifth year than before’ that“time, Duri 


| the five first years there weregmany threatenings 


the return of his former disorders, but which came 
to nothing. In particular, in the spring of the fourth 
year (1810) he looked thin and ill, bad great agita- 
tion and restless nights ; the bowels became.tense ; 
and once he threw up his food. But all this passed 
off without any real illness ; and he can say in gen- 
eral that, with the exception of the attack of ina, 
which kept him within doors for three or four days, 
he has not now for the space of seven years suffered 
the confinement of a single hour. 

With regard to fermented liquors his experience is 
shortly as follows. He was at all times habitually 
sober : a habit to which, in this instance, he attaches 
no personal merit, since -he never liked wine ; and it 
occasioned heat and uneasiness. He, therefore, till 
near thirty years old, confined himself to.a single 
glass of wine daily, as his constant habit when not, ~ 
in company. But after that time he felt = ~ 
in a manner, to use more wine ; he felt chi 7208 
uneasy; and found that by the use of .Abeut 
glasses of wine daily, he was warmer, wag 
cheerful and active, and had ih ever? Tespegt, 
uneasy feeling. But by the use of the pare 
he found these uneasy sensations -greatty di 
and the necessity for wine’ appeared rerfieved. . *: 
was therefore enabled gradually. to leave if OF eng, * 
tirely ; and at present he finds-fermentéd - liquor of. 
any kind obviously injurious. + me! 

These observations instructed him how aythgtances 
may introduce into the system a‘quantity of agreea+ ~ 
able sensation, or destroy uneasy feelings, which are 
at the same time ultimately injurious, and coneur with 
other causes to destroy the vital powers. ef Aatt -*s 

He had, when living on common diet, beem habitu- -° 
ally thirsty ; and like most persons inclined to studi~ 
ous and sedentary fiabits, was much attached to tea- 
drinking. But for the lastytwo or ghree years he has 
almost wholly relinquished the use of liquids ; and 
by the substitution of fruit and recent vegetables he 
has found that the sensation of thirst has been, in a 
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manner, abolished. Even tea has lost its charms; 
and he very rarely uses it. He is therefofe certain, 
from his own experience, that the habit of employing 
liquids is wholly an artificial habit, and not necessary 
to any of the functions of the animal economy. 

He has chosen to denominate this affection of the 
head, atonic gout;, induced by the obvious connec- 
tion between it and the gouty pains. The general 
habit was of that kind, that it would have been said 
that there was not sufficient strength of constitution 
to throw out the gout upon the limbs. But if it should 
seem more proper to any one to suppose this disease 
a disposition to apoplexy, palsy, or any other of the 
— diseases originating in the brain, I should not 

i Such newey& affect- 
i uty subj cannot be distinguished from the 
aati disorders. affecting ns not subject to gout. 

I may, in the relation of this long history, have 
been tedious, and seem needlessly minute to most 
of my readers. But in truth, I have omitted many 
circumstances for the sake of brevity. There is no 
other case, the circumstances of which can be so 
strongly impressed upon my mnid, and of which I 
can 80 fully warrant the correctness of statement. 
The conelusions, too, which J] have drawn from the 
facts, are conclusions, illustrative of the uni- 
versal laws of diseased action. I shall therefore be 
absolved from the necessity of employing the same 
minuteness in what I have further to relate. If those 
for whose service these labors are principally de- 
signed; I mean, persons suffering under habitual 
and chronical illness, are enabled to go along with 
me in my argument; to form a general correct notion 
of what they are to expect from regimen; and, above 
all, to arm their minds-with firmness, patience, and 
perseverance; J) shaljrnot readily be induced to think 
that I have one superfluous line. 

Nov. 15th. 1814441 feel it needful to add to this 
account no more than that the pains of the head are 
at present still more trifling: and as nearly gone, as 
possible. To say that they are wholly removed, 
would not be the truth. 





First Annual Report of the American Physiologi- 
cal Sociely.—This valuable and interesting pamph- 
let is now published and for sale at Marsu, CaPEN 
& Lyon’s, 183, Washington Street, price 37 cents 
pry or $2,50 adozen. 148 pp. 12mo. Members 
of the Society are entitled to one copy gratis, which 
they can have by: calling on the Treasurer, Mr. Na- 
THANIEL Perry, Fayette Court, where they will 
find receipts for.their second annual subscription. 





The.Pablic Lectures.—The first course of public 
lectured before the /fmerican Physiological Society 
Will eqmangaict on. Tuesday evening, Oct. 10th, at 7 

elock,-at Anjory Hall, corner of Washington and 

Rest Streéts. ‘The whole course will comprise from 
1@%p $4 lecturgs,-depending something upon the num- 
kets sold: ‘Tickets for sale at Mr. Perry’s, 

snsl,Caren & Lyon’s, No. 133 
tteet, or at this office. Price $1,00. 
sk UL, of South Bostdn, has engaged to 
g lecsyre. > 
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v- sThe' Der of cigara smpked-ini the United States 
, ngthé-yeas 1835, was 76,761,000. 

“The cholera wae making dreadful ravages in Cen- 
tfal AmericainJuly. + - 


''* .» Tite. yellow fever is extending in New Orleans. 


_ Intermeftts about 60 a day. 

Kefor'm at the Capitol —Both houses of Congress 
have passed a joint resolution prohibiting the sale of 
spirituous liquors. in the Capitol, and on the public 
lands adjoining. 
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fC} The communication of ‘ C. W.” is received 
and shall appear next week. 
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Notice.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
* American Physiological Society’ will be holden at 
Upper Amory Hall, on Wednesday evening, 4th 
October, at 7 o’clock. ’ 
Mr. Amasa Walker is expected to address the 
meeting. The public are invited to attend. 
J.Kiiton, Rec. Sec’ ry. 





Boarders Wanted:—Pleasant rooms and Graham 
board for a gentleman and his wife or three single 
gentlemen may be had in a small private family, in 
one of the pleasantest houses in the city, centrally 
situated. Inquire at this office or of J. A. Noble, }11 
Washington Street. 





Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men, 
and Mr, Bird’s Address before the American Phy- 
logical Society, and a few more copies of Lambe’s 
Reports. ; 
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Graham flour constantly on hand. 
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